A Visit to a Beau

magnet. One enhances, or completes, the other. They are in-
separable; in appointed places, and at certain hours. And there are
others like them, or, it may be, themselves, who, in a sense, resent
this near facsimile and avoid each other, delighting their public,
therefore, whenever they are seen together. Such could be this
moment. And, were it the truth, they would be forced into pre-
tending a friendship which is not genuine. They are, however, too
young in years to have endured a lifetime of such competition. It
is, of course, the genius of George Cruikshank that depicts for us
these possibilities. And he may have emphasized their likeness to
each other. Did they ever, then, exist at all? Or are they his
creation? It does not matter. But, of all the Monstrosities among
whom they figure they are most closely studied, and, for our-
selves, it is impossible not to believe in them.

They are our mirror of fashion, and we would look into it. Do
not, however, expect their -images to be imprisoned there. We
find them at one moment in mean streets, in Clerkenwell or Is-
lington, and, the next, before a muslined dressing table. This is
because we alter in our opinion of them. And it is, as well, our
opportunity. A fine morning came when it was time to put
on those coats newly arrived, last evening, after many fittings
from the tailor. A great parcel, with much soft paper round the
cuffs and collar. In those days there were no cardboard boxes.
The boy who brought the parcel passed so many brightly
painted iron railings. These were newly treated every spring, and
had gone black by winter. If one of our beaux lives in Clerkenwell,
and the other in a terrace near Hyde Park, there are these railings
just the same. They were, and are, in sign manual of London. But
we must be careful in our chronology, for this was before Nash's
rebuilding and the age of stucco. It may be, even, that the fan-
tastic nature of those post-war fashions was due, in part, to the
absence of their proper background. Little, or nothing, had been
built for twenty years. They were capricious and conjectural,
completely 'in the air'; and unrelated to the scene. It will be
noticed that this series of skits by Cruikshank continues, as though
in proof of our contention, until the late 'twenties, by which time
the stucco streets and terraces were ready. After that, the fashions
become sober and coherent. They take a direction that has no-
thing to do with the cold, mass classicism of the Regency, but